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unprotected by any rail or guard."9 He enjoyed
playing games with his father, and like many
clever boys who have few companions of their own
age, he lived much in his imagination, being a
great slayer of Saracens in Herd's Hill garden.
Many years later he wrote:
But generally about this interior existence children
are dumb. You have warlike ideas, but you cannot
say to a sinewy relative, " My dear aunt, I wonder
when the big bush in the garden will begin to walk
about; I'm sure it's a crusader, and I was cutting it
all the day with my steel sword. But what do you
think, aunt, for I'm puzzled about its legs, because
you see, aunt, it has only one stalk; and besides, aunt,
the leaves."10
But in the main Walter's was a rather sombre
boyhood. Tragedy loomed over it. In SawtelPs
interesting account there is a pathetic Jittle picture
of him, in the company of his imbecile half-brother,
Vincent Estlin, " c doing sums* with about twenty
clocks all ticking in unison and striking to the
minute around him (such being Vincent Estlin's
whim of the hour), while his mother read Quentin
Durward in as high a key and as rapidly as was
possible for the benefit of poor Vincent.'5l * Despite
some adventuresome tendencies, Walter was a stud-
ious, industrious, obedient boy, remaining up until
the time when he entered the university largely
under the influence of his parents. While he was still
quite young, his mother read him Scott and
Dickens, and instructed him in the Greek Testa-
ment, to which she added her own notes. Through
many years, even after he had gone away to
school, his father assigned and corrected essays on
historical subjects, did mathematics with him, and